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TRIESTE AND BEYOND 
By Walter Littlefield 
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oy SAN VIGILIO, A LOVELY POINT ON THE COAST NEAR TRIESTE. 





ECENT cabie dispatches from Rome 
have left no doubt as to what lies 
on the other side of the drear and 

mysterious Carso Plateau. It is Trieste, 
Austria’s queen port of the Adriatic, but 
full of Roman relics and Italian 
memories. But after Trieste, what? 

Trieste ix at the northwestern side 
of an isthmus about thirty-two miles 
broad, whose southeastern side drops 
into the Bay of Quarnero, very much as 
the other has emerged from the Gulf 
of Trieste—abruptly, as though formed. 
by voleanic convulsions, as it undoubt- 
edly was. Beyond this isthmus is one 
of the most valuable parcels of terri- 
tory in the world—the Peninsula of 
Istria. 

A little larger than the State of THE LUOGOTENENZA OR MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
Rhode Island, it has two-thirds of her ING IN TRIESTE, ON THE GRAND CANAL. 
population and only a fifth of her rail- 
way traction. Semi-tropical fruits 
grow here practically without cultiva- 
don, but the wealth of the terrain, so 
far hardly tapped, reposes beneath the 
surface in her mines of tin, iron, and 
possibly of copper, silver, and gold. 

In pre-Roman timies the Illyrian in- 
habitants made use of all and the Ro- 
mans never discovered their secret 
founts. The Istrian pirates, who later 
dwelt in hamlets hidden in the depths 
of sheltered bays, were more inter- 
ested in robbing on the Adriatic than 
in gathering their own minerals. So 
the secret of the mines was lost. 

Vemice did her best te discover it, 
bat since the fall of the Republic in 



























































A GLIMPSE OF PARENZO ON THE WEST COAST OF 
1797. and since the land has become an 
a A ISTRIA: a COURTYARD OF im THE V. 
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done to locate and develop the hidden 
resources which lie beneath the surface. 
All human energy, aside from that 
which the soil and climate naturally 
turned to agriculture, was expended in 
the development of the ports of Trieste 
and Fiume, the Hungarian city at the 
head of the Bay of Quarnero, opposite 
the isthmus, and the great naval base of 
Pola, hidden among islands on the 
southwestern side of the peninsula near 
its extremity. 

Thus Trieste, with its memories of 
Italian martyrs—among whom was 
William Oberdieck, who, half dead with 
wounds, hurled his defiance at Austria 
from the gallows in 1866—and Istria, 
with its undeveloped wealth and both 
with populations two-thirds of whom 
are proud to call themselves Italians, 
form one of the most coveted parts of 
“Ttalia Irredenta.” “Italia Oscura,” 
however, it has been ever since Rome 
sent its message of war to Vienna fif- 
teen months ago. 

According to the statements of the 
few fugitives who have escaped to the 
Italians on the other side of the Carso, 
Trieste for months has been a city of 
the dead. There ig not a single shop 
left open, not a theatre, picture palace, 
or café. The streets are deserted and 
mo cars or cabs are running. Only the 
police are in evidence; the general pop- 
ulation, consisting principally of women, 
children, and old men, remains within 
doors, preyed upon by anxiety and by 
hunger. There are, too, rumors of Ger- 
man soldiers in the hills which over- 
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from the Porto Vecchio. On its south- 
ern bank, or Riva Carciotti, are the 
and the Greek Church of Niccolo det 
Greci. Both are sumptuous buildings. 
In the Piazza Giuseppina and facing 
the Luogotenenza, or municipal build- 
ing, for Trieste is a Free City, is a 
monument te Emperor Maximilian ef 
Mexico in bronze, the work of Schil- 
ling. This unfortunate Prince was a 
Rear Admiral in the Austrian Navy and 
resided in Trieste before he embarked 
upon his ill-starred expedition to 
America. 

The west coast of Istria, from Trieste 
to the naval port of Pola, is strewn with 
pleasant towns and villages, but with- 
out any railway connections until Ro- 
vigno is reached, two-thirds down the 
coast. Even Pirano, a beautiful seaside 
resort, twelve miles southwest of 
Trieste, and Parenzo, the capital, have 
no modern communications with the 
outer world, although before the war 
both had boat service with Trieste, 
Pola, and Fiume. 

Near Pirano, which has a church 
whose towers and pinnacles can be 
seen far out to sea, and whose fortress, 
built by the Venetians, is half hidden 
behind the olive trees of a guardian 
hill, are the salt gardens of Sicciole. 
Parenzo has an interesting cathedral 
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ABBUZIO, NEAR FIUME ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE IST RIAN PENINSULA FROM TRIESTE. 
(Photos © Universal Press Syndicate.) 
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—sx dating from 961, whose mosaic pave- 





ments are of an even earlier date. It 











was once the first station of the Cru- 
saders. 
Meanwhile the war has robbed these 
and scores of other Istrian towns of 
their ‘manhood, and, as in Trieste, the 
police are ever on the watch for spies. 
But what can the police do when nearly 
all the inhabitants are only waiting for 
a sight of the tricolor in order te bring 
forth their own hidden flags and wel- 
come the troops of Victor Emmanuel 
to their long unredeemed land? 
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BOOKING INLAND OVER THE CITY OF TRIESTE FROM THE OLD CASTLE ON THE BAY. QF A quaint bit of Trieste’s streets, 
(Press Illustrating Co.) ? often narrow and irregular. 
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PUSHING THEIR GUNS FORWARD 
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THE GUN CREW OF A HEAVY BRITISH HOWITZER TAKING UP A NEW POSITION IN THE 


(Official British Photograph 
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THE SHELTER OF A SMALL BUILDING ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF POZIERES, IN PICARDY. 
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Within German Lines on the Picardy Front 
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A guide for the ever-passing columns of sol- 
diery: a sign pointing the way to Combles and 
Bouchavesnes, two towns just opposite the French 
lines above Clery on the Somma 

{Underwood € Underwood.) 















































French prisoners taken by the Germans being sent to 
concentration camps far beyond the ing-front. 
(Central News Phote Service.) 
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Britain’s Island Base for Neutral Ships 
By Charlotte Teller | 
























































The St. Mag- 
nus Cathedral 
at Kirkwall, a 
reminder of the 
Norman epoch in 
the history of the 
Orkneys. It was 
built by Paul the 
Silent as a monument 
to his grandfather Magnus. 
(© Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
























T is at Kirkwall that the English 
dragnet lands its catch of neutral 
ships. And, since the war began, 





more people have looked from a steam- 
er deck at that gray town on the edge of 
Kirkwall harbor than have ever visited 
the place in its ten centuries and more 
of existence. It is all gray; the only 
color is that of-the neutral flags paint- 
ed on the dozens of ships waiting there 
at the command of England until such 
time as the Commander of the Port lets 














them go on. 

The building which stands out mogt 
strikingly is grayer and more weather- 
beaten than the rest—the Cathedral of 
St. Magnus, in the Norman style, erect- 
ed early in the twelfth century. Then 
there is the grammar school, almost as 












old and quite as forbidding, and a poor- 
house and two hospitals and a town 
hall. As for the houses, as they look 








from the steamer, they must all be 






very sad. There are few trees, and only 






the smallest and most practical gar- 

dens. But most of the 3,500 inhabitants 
The interior of one of the primitive homes of the very probably do not miss them, for “ . 

| , Ultima Thule”—the most westerly cliffs of the 

Orkneys. The kettle swings over the open hearthstone. they have been brought up on the tree- Orkney Islands; they are the Noup Headland i Westray. 
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ess Orkneys or the equally treeless 
Shetland Islands. The main street is so 
narrow that in places two wagons can- 
not pass each other; and the country 
roads leading away from the town are 
without beauty—just streaks of brown 
in a flat expanse of green in Summer, 
which becomes a bleak and weird and 
colorless expanse in Winter. 

Behind the town there is an embank- 
ment thrown up by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, which serves today to fence 
in the field for artillery practice. But 
as the guns boom out on the morning 
you arrive you believe with the rest 
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that there is a battle going on in the 
Nor‘h Sea behind the island itself, 
which is only fifty miles long at the 
longest, and twenty-one miles wide at 
the widest. Pomona they call the isl- 
and, and are very proud of its size, for 
there are islands in the Orkney group 
hardly big enough to stand on. They 
call them “ kerries.” 

There are altogether sixty-seven 
islands, but only thirty are inhab- 
ited, and some of these only by the 
lighthouse keepers. It was to visit the 
lighthouses that Sir Walter Scott in 
1814—-just a century before the war 








THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN KIRKWALL, THE PRINCIPAL TOWN IN THE ORKNEYS. 
The circle above shows boats behind the mole in Kirkwall Bay, the finest harbor in the islands. 


(© 


Underwood 


& Underwood.) 
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broke out—made a voyage which inter- 
ested him so deeply that he wrote “ The 
Pirate.” and put in fiction form ali 
that he had learned here and in the 
Shetlands, where he places the tale. 

He realized, as dees any student of 
the history of these northernmost cout- 
posts of Engiand in Europe, that the 
only romance of such a place would be 
that of the sea. This is the “ Orcades” 
of classic Latin writers, and their “ Ul- 
tima Thule.” Even in the earliest times 
the legends pointed still further back 
to tales of piracy and disaster along 
these islands. Scott took the story of 
John Gow, who was wrecked off one of 
the islands in 1725, a pirate who mar- 
ried one of the daughters of the island 
and then deserted her, but who was 
finally hanged. 

When the Kirkwall Harbor is teo 
crowded steamers are taken to Ler- 
wick in the Shetlands. Here is an even 
bleaker town, but larger, and here the 
crops of barley and cats, potatoes and 


cabbages, which Cromwell’s soldiers 
brought with them, are very small. In 
the Orkneys the farms average twenty 
to thirty acres, in the Shetlands about 
five. Shetland ponies and Shetland 
wool are the sources of livelihood, and 
the catching of whales and seals by 
those who are daring enough te sail 
over in the direction of Greenland. 

In the fifty miles betwen the Orkney 
and the Shetlands there is just one is!l- 


. and, “ Fair Isle,” and this has its own 


romance, to be traced in the faces of 
the inhabitants who are descendants of 
those Spanish sailors who were of the 
fleet of the Armada and were wrecked 
there in 1588. The Spaniards married 
the girls of the island and taught them 
te make dyes for the Shetland wool 
and to make designs which today are 
still used, strange Moorish designs. 
This island was named for that Nor- 
wegian, Harold Fair-Hair, who drove 
out the first batch of pirates and then 
presented the King of Norway with the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands. That was 
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NEUTRAL STEAMERS IN THE HARBOR OF KIRKWALL PENDING THE INVESTIGATION OF THEIR CARGOES. 


in 875. About six centuries later a 
Scandinavian Kifig wanted to raise a 
dowry for his daughter, Margaret, who 


get her free. It was nothing but a 
plan and, oddly enough, the castle itself 
was never finished; its ruins are there 
today. 

There are a great many ruined cas- 
tles and mansions scattered over these 


(© Underwood € Underwood.) 


history records to have lived here—the 
that they were a hig, warlike race, 
Scots, with whom they were always 
fighting, and very different from the 
Norsemen whe came in and drove them 
and the Scots away. These ruins are 
mostly round towers of flat stones piled 
on top of each other without mortar or 
cement to the height of fifty feet; the 
walls are fifteen feet thick. The court 
was usually twenty or thirty feet in 
diame‘er, and a staircase led to the top. 
The inscriptions have never been de- 
ciphered on these “ brochs,” as they are 
called, and it is said the language does 
not belong to any Indo-European peo- 
ple. 

The history of the islands has always 


been the same—a fight with the sea 
and with the winds, which literally 
blow the gardens out of existence, and 
a memory of another people “ who lived 
here before.” The English subjects of 
Shetland are Scandinavians; that lan- 
guage was spoken there until the end 
of the eighteenth century. The Scandi- 
navians had tales of the Picts and 
Scots, and today they can boast of 
many men well-known in letters. The 
father of our own Washington Irving 
was born in the Orkneys. 

A strange, bleak part of the world 
where you visit your neighbor in a 
rowboat if you don’t get drowned in a 
whirlpool on the way; where on the 
longest day the sun rises at 3 A. M., 
and sets at 9:30; where on the short- 
est it rises at 9:15 and sets at 3:15. 




















A VIEW OF KIRKWALL HILL FROM THE SEA, THE BURGH SCHOOL IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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rangers in 
front of the 
ancient pyra- 
mid of Sak- 
kara, said to 
be the oldest 
structure in 
the world 
(upper photo- 
graph) 


(Photos © 
Underwood 4 
Underwood.) 
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Arab and Turk and the Egyptian Desert 


ATurkish 
regimental 
band in full 
regalia. Al- 
though the 
Arabs in Asia 
have revolted 
against Turk- 
ish rule, in 
Egypt they, 
as well as the 
Turks, are 
giving trouble 
to the British 
forces. 
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THE TWO MEN IN CHARGE OF THE A 





SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
COMMANDER IN‘CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMIES IN FRANCE. 


(© L’Iltustration, Paris.) 
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E ALLIES’ OFFENSIVE ON THE SOMME _ 
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GENERAL FOCH 
IN COMMAND OF THE FRENCH ARMIES ON THE SOMME. 
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With the Austrian Officers on Two Fronts 



























































a An Austro-Hungarian wireless station on a peak of the Alps for sending wireless dispatches to es 
ys the Austrian headquarters at the Russian front. This station is at the height of 6,000 feet. 4, 


(U0. @20.; © Brown 4 Dawson.) 






































An Austrian staff photograph made a few weeks before the fall of Gorizia. No. 1 is Archduke Eugene, 
who long defended the city from the Italians; No. 2, Baron Krobatin, Austrian War Minister; No. 3, Gen- 
eral Belimond, chief aid of the Ministry; No. 4, General Krauss, Chief of Staff in the Archduke’s army. 


(Photos, Press Ilustrating Co.) 
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The Russian commander, General VY. V. Sakharoff. 
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Pushed the Austrian Army Back 
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4 W,¥ An Austrian position taken by assault, after being smashed by the ¥47 
™—=ta\ Russian guns, showing demolished wire entanglements and dugouts. WS 





















































Russian soldiers examining a typical river-bank position captured from the Austrians: it was 
designed to prevent the Russians from advancing through the marshes and crossing the river. 
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THE RAILWAY STATION IN LEMBERG, PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY THE PREVIOUS FIGHTING THROUGH THE CITY. 


OU go forward to Lemberg from 
Y Brody and the Russian frontier 
through almost level country, 
dotted with little towns and villages 
The 
villages gradually change from the Rus- 


with complicated Polish names. 


sian type—log cabins ranged, gable-end 
on, along two sides of a very muddy 
or, very dusty unpaved road—and stone 
buildings become commoner, but still 
of the same shape, a single story with 


heavy straw thatch, the windows small 
peorni. Bie ine cues 





voOrr———— 


Lemberg, 








and narrow, the whole effect dingy and 
depressing. 
moner, and doors and window frames 
are touched up with paint, generally 
bright red, which, with the whitewash, 
makes the national red-and-white of 
Poland. 

In the bigger villages one finds also 
a church, still very Oriental looking, 
generally of the Greek-Uniate Church, 
which is a blending of the rites of 
Rome and of the East. Close to the 
village church is the village pond, set 


Whitewash becomes com- 


Ruthenians and Russians 
By Charles Johnstq 


amid drooping willows, and beloved of 
ducks, nearly naked children, and, in 
spite of the uninviting color of the 
water, used by the women to wash their 
clothes. If you happen to be on foot, 
you are also made uncomfortably aware 
of the dogs, huge, gaunt, shaggy ani- 
mals, which howl at you instead of 
‘barking, and are intensely averse to 
strangers—exactly as in the not very 
dissimilar villages of India. Very Ori- 
ental, too, are the brilliant colors of 
the peasants’ garments; and you see 
many Oriental-looking faces, dusky, 
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with sleek, very black hair, deeply 
marked traces of the time when the con- 
quering Tartars held this whole region, 
and blended their race with the blood 
of the Ruthenian population they had 
subjugated. 

Very marked is the contrast, even 
now in war times, to all this dinginess, 
poverty, and squalor when you come to 
Lemberg, for, theugh it has twice seen 
the sweep of fighting armies since the 
war began and seems now to be on the 
eve of a third visitation, Lemberg shows 
few signs of war—in striking contrast 
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GALICIAN PEASANT REFUGEES FLEEING WITH BOOTS 
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to the ruined towns and churches of 
Belgium and Northern France. 

One might make an interesting com- 
parison between the three chief Polish 
cities—Warsaw, Cracow,Lemberg. War- 
saw, with its much more modern air, 
its grace and attractiveness, is prevail- 
ingly Russian in complexion; Cracow. 
full of the ancient glories of Poland, 
fills one with melancholy; in Lemberg 
the Polish spirit is strong and dominant; 
dominant, too, in a modern and effect- 
ive way. The distinctive note in both 
Warsaw and Cracow is that of the, old 
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(Press Illustrating Co.) 


Polish aristocracy, who maintain the 
tradition of former greatness, while they 
have lost all real power. But in Lem- 
berg it is the commercial class that 
dominates; and they have managed to 
hold their own against the competi- 
tion of the men of German race from 
Austria, and to grow rich and strong, 
while remaining very distinctly Polish 
and national. 

Lemberg is, especially after the drab 
and muddy country regions, astonish- 
ingly elegant, modern, prosperous-look- 
ing, with fine streets, admirably kept 
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boulevards, fine park places, handsome 
houses with well-dressed, wealthy in- 
mates, well-appointed carriages, and a 
general air of success and well-being. 

Lemberg’s chief buildings. remind one 
of the fact that in these semi-Oriental 
lands the age-long strife between the 
dfferent churches is still one of the 
dominating elements of daily life. 
There are three cathedrals, each the 
head and centre of one of. the rival 
churches. Most conspicuous is that of 
the Greek-Uniate rite. 

The Greek-Uniate cathedral, which 
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A VILLAGE NEAR LEMBERG, SHOWING THE OLD AND THE NEW TYPES IN ITS HOUSES—ALL NOW DESTROYED IN THE FIGHTING. 


overtops Lemberg, has the same type, a 
domed basilica, that one sees every- 
where in the Eastern church, a style 
based on the great cathedral of Saint 
Sophia. 

Lemberg also has its Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral, in the Gothic style, 
which represents Austrian influence; 
and the more Oriental cathedral of the 
Armenian Church. 

This will be a return to the original 
life of the city, which was not Polish 
(Catholic) but Ruthenian; the Ruthe- 
nians being far closer kin to the Rus- 
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RUTHENIAN PEASANT GIRLS AND WOMEN OF GALICIA, AND A GLIMPSE OF GALICIAN COUNTRYSIDE. 
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sians, especially to the people of South- 
ern or Little Russia, than they are to the 
Poles. For Lemberg was founded in the 
early thirteenth century by a Ruthe- 
nian, Prince Leo, who called it Leopolis, 
a name translated into Polish as Lwow, 
(pronounced Lvoff,) and into German as 
Lemberg. Lwow became Polish only by 
conquest and is fundamentally Ruthe- 
n‘an still; the greater part of the popu- 
lation of Central and Southern Galicia, 
and praetically the whole of the peas- 
antry, being Ruthenian in blood and 
speech, while only about Cracow and im 
the north does the Polish element pre- 
dominate. A Russian from Kieff, who 
finds himself among Ruthenians, hears 
a language which is to all intents and 
purposes his own—as close to it as the 
French of Rouen in the north is to the 
French of Lyons in the south—while 
Polish is as different from Russian, or 
from Ruthenian, as French is from 
Spanish. 

This fundamentally Ruthenian char- 
acter of the greater part of Galicia will 
have to be kept in mind when an effort 
is made to re-establish races and na- 
tionalities on a basis of justice; other- 


The new railway station in Lemberg, near the station 


destroyed in the former Russo-Teutonic battles. 
(Presse Illustrating Co.) 





A well built Galician house in the vicinity of Lemberg 


used as headquarters 
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Austrian officers. 
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wise the same thing may happen here 
as happened in Hungary and Buke- 
wina when the Magyars, becoming 
practically independent of Austria, in 
1866, immediately began to bully the 
Slovaks and Rumanians, practically de- 
priving them of representation in the 
Parliament at Budapest, and treating 
them even more tyrannously than the 
Magyars -had been treated by the Aus- 
trians themselves; so that both Slovaks 
and Rumanians greatly prefer direct 
rule from Vienna to the “nationalism” 
of Budapest. To some degree the 
Ruthenians were in the same way brow- 
beaten by the conquering Poles; so that 
to confirm Polish rule over them, with- 
out very complete guarantees for the 
weaker nationality, would only be to 
perpetuate their subjugation. This is 
only one of many instances in which 
the working out of “nationalism” among 
these complicated and _ intermingled 
Eastern peoples will be found, in prac- 
tice, supremely difficult. When one has 
said “nationalism,” one has, in these 
cases, only stated the problem, not 
solved it. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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